Toc H members accept a four-fold commitment: 1. to build friendships across 

the barriers that divide man from man; 2. to give personal service; 3. to find their 

own convictions while always being willing to listen to the views of others; 7 
4. to work for the building of that better world which has been called the 

Kingdom of God. This magazine, which acts as a forum for ideas about Toc H ‘ 
and about the world in which we live, takes its title from the third of these 

Four Points—to think fairly. 
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Letters and articles are welcomed but the opinions expressed therein are not 
necessarily those of the Toc H Movement 


My wife has just returned from the hospital 
after the birth of our second son. | mention 
this irrelevant fact in the hope that it may be 
regarded as an extenuating circumstance. | 
have been gazing for some time now at a 
blank sheet of paper with no idea at all of how 
to fill it but Ken Rogers, our Appeals Director, 
has just come to my rescue by drawing my 
attention to an article by Alan Paton in an old 
number of the Toc H Journal. So, for the 
second month running, “Viewpoint” consists 
of quotations from a much wiser pen than 
mine. / hope you will agree that these 
paragraphs are as pointed now as when they 
were first published in November 1946. 
K.P-B. 


Toc H must be a society where the profound 
loneliness of the human being is overcome in 
community, where the sense of significance is 
restored, where the sense of obligation is 
seized upon and used, where the love so 
quickened manifests itself in creative service, 
so that in this one small province of human 
society God's Kingdom is established in the 
wills of men... 

How do we translate this into practical 
terms? Well, we try to do it through the group 
or branch. Here at least we try torestoreto men 
their sense of community. But it often fails to 
work. The community is dull to belong to, and 
seems to go nowhere. The pleasures of our 
own immediate circle seem preferable to the 
boredoms of the Tac H branch, and we are in 
danger of relapsing into the narrower but 
more pleasurable context . . . But merely 
refusing so to turn our backs doesn’t make the 
branch meeting any more interesting. 

| believe we have two great weaknesses, 
amongst others. | am now daring to offer 
two prescriptions. One weakness is the 
neglect of planning, and the other is the 
decay of jobmastery. And the most vigorous 
campaign of recruiting, and the most moving 


viewpoint 


shoot the jobmaster 


accounts of what Toc H ought to be, will fail 
while planning and jobmastery are neglected. 
If | were a staff man | would not rest while 
any unit neglected these essentials: a well- 
planned meeting, with visible and audible 
evidence of what is being done, and work 
ready to hand for the new recruit, will in itself, 
by creating self-confidence amongst the 
members, result in a warmth of fellowship 
that will make the onlooker want to come in, 
make the new recruit feel at home, and make 
the old member feel that old days are here 
again and this is no time to resign after all. 

This calls for more thought and imagination 
on the part of the chairman and his executive. 
And |, if | were a staff member, would not rest 
until this was being done. Words of fire are 
good, but there must be somewhere to put 
them into, to get some heat about the place. 
Otherwise they are like meteors, austere and 
remote, flashing across the sky, enthralling us 
by their beauty, till they go out, leaving us as 
cold as before. Better meetings, and still 
better meetings: that is the least support the 
membership can give to the staff, and the least 
minimum of support that the staff can 
persistently, and yet more persistently, demand 
from us. And | state here my considered 
opinion that bad meetings are seldom the 
result of discouragement and gloom, they are 
the result of damnable laziness on the part of 
men who think that they can get into God's 
Kingdom on the cheap. 

The jobmaster too must plan his work with 
thought and imagination. His task is to point 
the way, not just to keep notes of what way is 
being gone, if any... If | were a staff man | 
would terrorize jobmasters, till they returned 
again to their ancient traditions, not discarded 
when they were outworn, but when they were 
hardly worn at all. Of course, | should make 
one exception, and | think you wil! concede it 
is fair; we should not terrorize the jobmaster 
in any place where there are no jobs to be done 
at all. We should shoot him! 


Alan Paton 


AN ANONYMOUS GIFT 


Last month in the article, From Van Driver to Social Worker, Bill Bains 
innocently wrote that a gift of £100 was received from Toc H. 
be made clear that the money was presented by a generous anonymous 
donor and only passed on by Toc H. 


It should 
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“A” for Effort 


Or how Ray Fabes tried to become psychologically 


sophisticated. 


While serving as a Clayton Volunteer, Ray assists his adopted American “‘family’’ with a flags of all 
nations quiz game. 


In October 1963 the Toc H Journa/ contained 
an article entitled B/ithe Counsellor, the story 
of my hair-raising experiences as a Clayton 
Volunteer at a group work settlement in 
New York. After that story had left the USA | 
received my leader's evaluation, of which the 
following are extracts: “Being a worker from 
the traditions of British life in general and the 
Toc H Movement specifically Mr. Fabes’ view 
of group work tends to vary somewhat from 
the agency philosophy . . . His failure to 
analyse the reasons for certain behaviours 
indicated his lack of experience and training... 
He made constant attempts to understand the 
philosophy of the agency's psychologically 
and group dynamically oriented approach... 
His background and convictian tend to have 
him neglect sufficient enquiry into the cause 
of behaviour... Our approach seems strange 
and perhaps superfluous to him. . . However, 
Mr. Fabes brought to his group and his co- 
workers an exemplary picture of maturity, 
conscientiousness and responsibility in order- 
ing his efficient operations ... His devotion to 
his charges and his work have been of a high 
order and a strong point was his willingness to 
become involved with the families of the 
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children, though it was felt that with more 
psychological sophistication he might have 
made more of the information he collected in 
this manner...” 

So—this year, seven years later, whilst 
thinking of my friends out in the smog-bound 
States this summer as Clayton Volunteers, and 
after completing both a Sociology and 
British Constitution “A” level GCE paper prior 
to going to Chiswick Polytechnic on a two 
year Certificate in Social Work course—| 
decided perhaps something had been learned 
from that summer so long ago and that 
perhaps—after all—l needed to become more 
psychologically sophisticated, which lead me 
to the public library—and there it was! The 
Social Psychology of Social Movements by 
H. TOCH.* Surely it couldn't be ? Yes—it was | 

Was this the gentleman who stood for 
Stamford and Grantham in the General 
Election? No—he is a lecturer at the LSE. 
This Hans Toch is a lecturer in Social 
Relations at Harvard—so it was, after all, back 
to the States. 


* Published by Methuen & Co. at 35s. 


Therefore whilst dreaming of my friends 
across the water | got submerged in Mr. 
Toch’s fascinating arguments: some chapter 
headings are enough to whet the appetite: 
“Disguised and latent appeals”, “The analysis 
of Ideologies”, “The connotations of beliefs” 
and “The four step road to appeals’”—this 
surely must be us for our four compass 
points! From the “Psychology of seeing the 
Light” to “The Consequences of being a 
member” the book unfolds into “Commit- 
ment”, “Alternative resolutions’, “The search 
for new Identity”, “The Motivation to join”, 
“Hypothetical and real members”, “The 
Problem situation as an incentive”, “Social 
movements and social change”, “Relevant 
and irrelevant criteria”, and “The impact of 
temptations’—what more imaginative head- 
ings could one wish for to get one to delve 
deeper? l'm sure none of my colleagues on 
the staff, or within the Area and District 
membership, could have thought up such a 
fascinating set of headings which tell their 
own story—and yet what can we learn? 

Personally | feel we have been belting along 
in Toc H at a furious rate, and yet not really 
wanting to learn about our own social 
movement today, and yet this book opens up 
all sorts of fascinating avenues as Professor 
TocH (I like that!) examines movements 
ranging from Black Muslims to Food Faddists, 
and looks at the leaders of such movements 
from Hitler to Joan of Arc. There is humour, 
absurdity and pathos in all the examples, but 
what do we learn about Toc H from Toch? 


Selling lines 


The helpful sections, ! found, were the ones 
where Professor Toch examines the evidence 
about those who are susceptible to movements 
such as ours, what people see as appealing, 
what we might use as a “selling line’ and 
what people look for in the ideologies of 
social movements. The fascinating com- 
parisons between cults like the Ras Tafari and 
the Cargo cults of Papua. The Jewish, 
Christian, communist and anti-communist, it 
is all in the book, and in turn one sees here 
and there strong clues as to the sort of role we 
should be playing and fulfilling in this country. 
From serious games to the hilarious antics of 
the people who are just trying to give up 
habits ; of course there is Alcoholics Anonym- 
ous but also Fatties Anonymous—those who 
know me will know why this appeals! Then 
there are The Blubber Busters and Pounds 
Aweigh, perhaps these show us why some 
people are brought together in social move- 
ments, but his arguments also show the 
dangers and how some people have been 
exploited; looking back through history he 
cites some fascinating cases. In the modern 
world we have the new “cults” of the 
dancing club, The Lonely Hearts. The 


problems of and perhaps some of the 
solutions for loneliness stare us in the face 
when we read and reflect . . . “The large 
clientéle of commercial marriage brokers 
teflects the absence of formal community 
arrangements for the establishment of ac- 
quaintances” ; should not these give us some 
pretty clear indications as to the needs for our 
own social movement to tackle today? 
Perhaps the fan club era did not teach us 
much, and perhaps like me—at one time—you 
do not feel psychologica! studies were or are 
helpful, but take a look at this book and see 
many new angles |! 

There is a fascinating section on “The 
consequences of being a member’’—as if one 
hadn't realised—but are we so committed 
when compared with the thousands of William 
Miller's followers who believed the world 
would end on October 22, 1844? What does 
our membership mean; what are our real 
motives for remaining in Toc H today? 
Does Toc H help us to realise our full potential ? 
if these arguments help you to see, as they 
have helped my understanding, then Professor 
Tach has helped, even if, perhaps, the most 
telling arguments are in the sections on the 
Freedom Riders, and the Washington marchers 
and the writings of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
which | am at present re-reading in Strength to 
Love,** and which remind me so much of 
that “long hot summer of 1963” when | was 
actually in America for Toc H. The story and 
the implications of the Negro revolt of non- 
violence say so much about the demands of 
one’s membership of a social movement. You 
may say that we are a social movement in a 
more conventional society, but Hans Toch 
has foreseen that comment too, and goes on 
to show how one can so easily become a 
member of an “‘institution’’—and yet, and 
yet—there is so much more written in this 
book, like the arguments about the appeal of 
movements where one finds a suitable closing 
comment from Mao Tse-Tung, of all people, 
who says “As soon as a man talks with 
another man he is engaged in propaganda’’— 
perhaps we do not do enough of that either. 

Whether—like me—you pick up a book 
because its cover attracts you, or because it 
may educate or amusa you, this one, | feel, 
should write some of the headlines within our 
Movement, and even if the other Mr. H. Tach 
in the news recently didn’t get into Parliament 
perhaps this one may get aired somewhere 
within his own (?) social Movement... and 
after all that, am | more psychologically 
sophisticated? | doubt it, although my tutor 
at Technical College has kept up my big- 
headedness by marking my day release report 
for 1970 with an “A for Effort’ 11 


** Fontana, 5s. 
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Forward into the Seventies 


As chairman of the Area Team which 
produced "Forward into the Seventies”, 
l feel | must answer the points raised by 
Budleigh Salterton in your last issue. 

1 cannot emphasise too strongly that 
the plan put forward was never meant 
to be a directive to the Area, members 
were entirely free to accept or reject it. 
As Surrey, South & West London is the 
third largest Area in the country, 
containing over 80 expressions of 
Toc H, it would have been extremely 
sanguine of the Area Team to think that 
all 1,100 members would be in com- 
plete agreement with their views. Of 
course there were criticisms, in fact 
if there had not been | would have 
considered that the Team had failed. 
Nevertheless after putting the plan to 
both District and branch representatives 
it was accepted as a framework on 
which the Area could develop over the 
next five years. 

Whether Regions become self- 
governing and in so doing proceed 
along different paths is unimportant, 
providing the same ultimate object is 
achieved. In London, as in many other 
large cities, we have very real problems 
(race relations, drug addiction and the 
like) which presumably do not exist in 
the more cloistered parts of Devon. We 
can only scratch the surface but at 
least we are doing something. As for 
confrontation, we have always claimed 
to be a “frontier Movement” and as 
such must be prepared to put ourselves 
at risk. No problems are ever solved by 
ignoring them and sometimes a more 
militant attitude is necessary to over- 
come them. First class examples of 
this are the recent demonstrations by 
people living beside the new motorway 
extension in West London. Our Lord 
was ever in conflict with those seeking 
to maintain the status quo and | don't 
think He is a bad example to follow. 
Strange as it may seem, there are many 
places where Toc H has no name, good 
or bad. 

If we want headquarters to be the 
sheet anchor we must be prepared to 
pay for it. At the present time the 
Movement needs a minimum of 


£136,000, soon to be increased | fear 
by the postal authorities. Of this sum, 
about half has to be found by the 
membership and the plain truth is that 
the income from this source is con- 
siderably less than this. In order to 
balance the books the Movements 
investments will have to be realised, a 
situation which cannot go on In- 
definitely. If we feel so strongly about 
the ideals of Toc H we should be as 
generous as we possibly can in our 
giving to the Movement. 

We may be all members of the family 
of Toc H but we are all human beings 
approaching the four points of the 
compass from various directions. No 
Region, Area, or District has the same 
problems and therefore we must accept 
the fact that different parts of the 
country have to find the solutions to 
these in varying ways. If we remember 
that “in my Father's House .. . ” we 
may between us be able to build a 
small part of the new Jerusalem. 


John Morgan Ruislip 


Music and Art at Dor Knap 


My wife and | were very fortunate to 
have decided on this week at Dor Knap 
for a holiday this year. It was arranged 
by the Rev. John Hull and by Col. 
John Davies. We cannot express the 
wonderful atmosphere created during 
this week, which confirms the great 
friendship which is obtained through 
Toc H. Here were men and women of 
all age groups uniting as a Toc H 
family ; we believe this to be the pattern 
for Toc H in the future. Tommy and 
Dorothy Trinder's excellent catering 
contributed to a very enjoyable week. 


Edna and Bill Brewin Lancing 


Bells versus warning lights 


| was most interested in comments in 
the August issue of Point Three about 
the limitations of flashing light schemes 
in rousing help for the elderly in 
emergency. | agree about the limita- 
tions. 

As you probably know, several 
branches in the South East have been, 
and are, installing them, notably 
branches in Ashford (Kent). They are 
undoubtedly a help and give a feeling of 
assurance to those who have them. 
But, neighbours fast asleep in bed at 
night, for instance, will not see flashing 
lights and “bobbies on the beat’ may 
not patrol often enough to see them in 
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time either. There are advantages in a 
scheme for warning bells used by 
Hayling Island branch of Toc H. Each 
installation has three switches, one 
each in sitting room, bedroom and 
kitchen—these are electric light type 
switches, not press button ones, and 
once turned on the warning bell in its 
box outside the house will ring until 
help comes—or the battery is ex- 
hausted—eight hours if necessary] 
This method saved one life some years 
ago, to my knowledge, and may well 
have saved others since. 


Ruby Relf Tunbridge Wells 


Bangor 1970 


| would like, through the courtesy of 
your magazine, to place on record my 
appreciation to the convenor of the 
Bangor summer school, Padre John 
Jones. This was the seventh summer 
school and | had the pleasure of 
attending most of them. 

It is sad to think that this last session, 
“Prospects for the Seventies”, may be 
the final one. It was Toc H at its best— 
wonderful lectures and excursions, and 
what fellowship! The lectures, under 
the guidance of university lecturer 
Emlyn Sherrington and the WEA were 
first class. 

l have been in Toc H since 1935 and 
am now one of its aged members. | am 
not so keen on the new changes in the 
Movement. | don't consider the doing 
of jobs so important—Toc H to me 
spells fe/fowship and that's why the 
summer school at Bangor was so 
successful under the guidance of Padre 
John Jones. We came from Kent, 
Northampton, Crewe, London and 
Blackpool, even from Thailand, and we 
all went home mentally refreshed. 
Shall we see each other next year? 


Bill Roberts Colwyn Bay 


ANY VOLUNTEERS ? 


It is a stark fact of the voluntary 
system of running anything that 
committees are elected by a bare 
quorum on 


foggy November 
nights and reviled by the entire 
membership at the annual do the 
following August. 


Daily Mail Comment column. 


personality point 


lain Fraser 


“Toc H has mainly been spread through the 
influence of attractive and lively personalities.” 
The speaker was Padre Jim Davies and the 
occasion an Area conference in Gladstone 
House many years ago. Tubby, of course, has 
this gift par excellence and it has been well 
documented. My favourite is the attracting of 
William Hurst, for many years, our hon. 
treasurer. It would be easy to compile an 
enormous list of such people, both at home 
and overseas, who by their personal quality 
commended and extended the Movement. 
My brief, however, limits me to one member of 
the staff, lain Fraser. fain has decided to 
retire ahead of his time and his friends and 
colleagues deeply regret his going and feel 
that it is a serious loss for the Movement at 
this critical time in its history. 

| first met lain at Pierhead House, Wapping, 
in April 1934. We were in London for the 
Central Council weekend. lain had jained the 
staff in June 1933 and had been pasted to 
Scotland. An active member of the Northern 
Area, he was well known. | joined the staff in 
March 1934 and apart from two weeks’ 
training in the Manchester Area had had no 
contact with Toc H outside Ireland. | was 
very much the new boy and feeling rather lost. 
lain obviously sensed the pasition for he took 
me under his wing, introduced me to people 
and places on Tower Hill and generally made 
me feel part of the Toc H family. It was typical 
of lain, and was for me the beginning of a 
most enriching friendship, even further en- 
tichad when in due course he married and his 
charming wife, Betty, made their home such a 
pleasant place to stay. 

lain saw and understood the message of 
Toc H more clearly than anyone | know. He 


was equally gifted at getting it across, 
whether to a large rally or a small group. If he 
had a fault it was that at times he was almost 
too articulate and his audience couldn't keep 
pace with him. He didn’t just preach Toc H, 
he practised it. People in trouble went to him. 
They knew they could trust him and that if 
he could help he would. 

Of course there is also a militant side to lain. 
He knows what to call a spade when spade 
is not an adequate description. He doesn't 
suffer fools gladly, although he is under- 
standing about them. He can bark all right 
but there is no bite, although some people, 
including colleagues, find this hard to believe. 

lain does not talk a lot about himself except 
perhaps late at night when the malt has 
exercised its beneficent influence. Then he 
talks about his experiences with the seamen in 
Newfoundland during the last war or recounts 
adventures in the political or rugger fields. 

It is surely a tribute both to lain and Toc H 
that it could attract and hold him so firmly and 
for so long. Especially as other and much 
mare lucrative doors were wide apen. Heisa 
chartered accountant and was well established 
in his profession when he joined the Tac H 
staff. He could easily have had an academic 
career in accountancy or history, and in the 
political field he was an energetic member of 
the Labour Party which would have welcomed 
him with open arms. 

Thank you, lain, for all you have given to 
Toc H. We wish Betty and you a long, happy 
and useful retirement. 

Jack Shaw 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND PUBLIC 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Some branches have not yet paid the annual 
premium for 1970 so will they please remit to 
headquarters without delay. Any branch 
not covered under this scheme should 
apply to headquarters. 


DOR KNAP bookings for 1971. 


The programme is now being compiled and 
applications for places should be made direct 
to: Tommy Trinder, Dor Knap, Broadway, 
Worcs. Act now to avoid disappointment 
later. 


Dr. Grace Griffith, whose death was 
reported last month, was known and loved 
throughout East Anglia. She worked to 
publicise the need for corneas for grafting 
and donated her own eyes when she died. 
She was also active in the campaign to 
encourage women to have cervical cancer 
tests and represented Toc H on the 
national body for this purpose. She was 
medical adviser to the Sue Ryder Homes. 
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working 
alongside 
the 


professionals 
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Any movement that exists to 
show concern and compas- 
sion for those in need has 
much to learn from the Aves 
Report. Ken Prideaux-Brune 
discusses some of the chal- 
lenges to Toc H implicit in 
this Report. 


There has been a 120 per cent increase in the 
number of trained professional social workers 
over the past six years. This remarkable 
increase in professionalism has not, however, 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in the number of volunteers giving 
their time and talents in the social work field. 
Paradoxically both the number of volunteers 
and the range of opportunities open to them 
have increased very nearly as rapidly. If the 
quality of the social services is to be improved, 
if the welfare state is to be transformed into 
the welfare society, the professional and the 
volunteer must increasingly work in partner- 
ship. One of the most urgent tasks facing 
Toc H is the need to prepare ourselves to play 
our part in this partnership. The obvious 
starting point is “The Voluntary Worker in the 
Social Services’"—usually referred to simply 
as the Aves Report.* 

There is increasing recognition of the fact 
that the volunteer has a special role to play. 
Says the Aves Report: "The special gift which 
all volunteers offer, in many different ways, is 
their time: providing service to other people 
to an extent which could never be achieved 
solely by the employment of paid staff... . 
They are also able to bring an independent 
judgement to bear on what they see of any 
service, and are thus in a position to offer 
constructive criticism as well as willingness 
to help.” This constructive criticism will 
obviously not always be welcomed by the 
professionals, though it may be nonetheless 
valuable for that. Many social workers do, 
however, recognise the value of this aspect of 
their relationship with volunteers. 

Toc H has always stressed the vital 
importance of the jobmaster and this is borne 
out by the Aves Report—’'We are convinced 
that the role of the organiser is of crucial 
importance.” The job of the organiser the 
Committee saw as being to ensure that each 
volunteer understands not only what he is 
being asked to do but why he is being asked 
to do it; to find the right volunteer for each 
particular job; and to “show the concern for 


* The Report of a Committee jointly set up by the 
National Council of Social Service and the National 
Institute for Social Work Training undar tha Chalr- 
manship of Miss Geraldine M. Aves, CBE. George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. 21s. 


each volunteer which will enable him to give 
of his best”. The Report also makes the point 
that the organiser should be “‘sensitive to, and 
able to share, the problems of social workers as 
well as those of volunteers”. This section 
raises the question of whether we in Toc H are 
doing anything like enough to provide 
adequate training for jobmasters and other 
leaders taking the responsibility of recruiting 
and allocating volunteers. The effectiveness 
of the Movement depends on them to a very 
large extent. 

Local authorities, whether or not they 
recruit volunteers direct, are usually happy to 
co-operate with what the Seebohm Report 
described as “Vigorous outward-locking 
voluntary organisations, which can demon- 
strate good standards of service, provide 
opportunities for appropriate training for their 
workers, both professional and voluntary, and 
show a flair for innovation’. How far can we 
fairly claim that this description applies to us? 


Local authority grants 


We have to face the fact that if we fail to 
live up to the standards expected we shall 
increasingly find ourselves by-passed. If, on 
the other hand, we can prove to local 
authorities that we have a real contribution to 
make we may well find them willing to help 
us financially, both with expenses incurred in 
carrying out jobs and with essential adminis- 
trative costs. The Aves Report says: “The 
preparation and allocation of volunteers, the 
organisation of teams where necessary, and 
the filling of gaps, the personal interest and 
encouragement to which volunteers are en- 
titled, and the sorting out of their own 
problems, all require considerable expenditure 
of time and effort. Local authorities may be 
glad to leave some or all of this work to 
voluntary bodies, and should be prepared 
to make adequate payment, by way of grants 
to these bodies, for the service which they 
receive.” We have traditionally been reluctant 
to seek any financial help from central or local 
government, lest our independence be 
curtailed. Is this policy any longer either 
sensible or realistic ? 

The Aves Committee found some evidence 
for what they describe as “the fairly general 
view that voluntary work is a mainly middle 
class activity’. The Report adds: “The fields 
from which volunteers are drawn might be 
enormously widened if active and well- 
thought-out recruiting efforts were brought 
into use.” Despite our claim to be a “mixture 
of men” these comments probably apply as 
much to Toc H as to other organisations. 

We have discussed methods of recruitment 
for as long as | can remember, and the Aves 
Report has no instant panacea to offer us. 


“There is vary little knowledge to draw upon,” 
says the Committee bleakly. The discussion 
of the subject in the Report is, nonetheless, 
extremely helpful and a number of interesting 
points are made. The Report states that 
“personal introductions form the major source 
of recruitment”, and adds that this “naturally 
tends to limit the field from which voluntary 
workers are obtained, and perhaps to 
perpetuate recruitment from certain sections 
of society to the exclusion of others”. Ray 
Fabes, of the South East Regional staff, 
recently attended a major conference which 
discussed the findings of the Aves Report and 
he tells us that many of those present 
stressed that the most successful method of 
recruitment was to ask for volunteers to meet 
specific needs. 

The Report makes it clear that Toc H is not 
alone in finding it difficult to recruit people 
in the 20-40 age group and it suggests that 
more effort than at present might be made to 
recruit retired people. “Although there is 
growing awareness of the importance of 
preparing for retirement, and of planning for 
a full and active life after ceasing full-time 
employment, it does not seem to us that the 
possibilities of voluntary work are being 
brought sufficiently to the notice of older 
employed people. Pre-retirament courses are 
now being held in many centres of adult 
education and any such course should provide 
good opportunities for discussion of different 
kinds of voluntary work.” 


Asking too little 


The Report stresses the importance of not 
understating the value of the work for which 
we are seeking to recruit volunteers or the 
demands which it will make. “A volunteer ta 
whom the purpose of a piece of work has been 
explained, who is convinced of its importance, 
and who understands the demands which it 
will make on him, may be stimulated to the 
extra effort required to meet those demands: 
or may realise it would be impossible and 
withdraw. In either case the agency is better 
off than it would be with someone who had 
come in believing and expecting that not much 
would be required of him, and that no one 
would be very much worse off if he gave up... 
Asking too little of people is a common 
mistake.” 

In this article it has obviously been possible 
to mention only a few of the vita! issues raised 
in the Aves Report. They are questions that 
need to be discussed at every level of the 
Movement as a matter of real urgency. The 
growing realisation of the vital role of the 
volunteer gives us the opportunity of playing 
an increasing part in the improvement of the 
social services and in the building of a “caring 
community”. 
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“Lift up your eyes... 


This year's World Chain of Light 
Starts at Colsterdale, the Toc H 
Centre in Yorkshire. With this in 
mind Johnnie MacMillan, of the 
Northern Regional staff, contri- 
butes some thoughts on Toc H, in 
Yorkshire and beyond. 
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Yorkshire is the largest county in England, and 
in a county of such magnitude there is 
obviously tremendous diversity. There are the 
coal fields and steel works of West Yorkshire, 
the undulating plains of East Yorkshire, with 
its fishing, and the North Riding, with its 
moors and fells, grouse and sheep. |In each 
there is a bit of the other, not only in the goods 
they produce but in the character of the folk 
too. Yet each of these areas is intensely 
individual. 

Yorkshire men and women are to be found 
in significant numbers in national politics, 
education and sport—you've heard of cricket 
and, of course, of football and rugby? Who 
has not heard too of the brass bands and 


choral societies ? 

With such size and diversity it is obvious 
that there must be contradictions. On the one 
hand there is great beauty—still remarkably 
free from commercialisation—much enjoyed 
by many residents and by countless visitors 
from all over the world. There are also the 
squalid places—not much enjoyed by the 
local residents, who have no very high opinion 
of their forefathers who left such spoil behind 
them. The present generation is not all that 
guiltless, though it cannot be said that our 
modern road makers are in this category. The 
Yorkshire stretch af the M1 is well planned 
and many of the thousands who use it greatly 
admire the beauty of this particular section 
and the skill with which it has been con- 
structed. The M62 has much to live up to. 

This is conservation year and it is to be 
hoped that we will leave behind us fewer 
grotesque monuments to man’s greed. We at 
least have received warning of the conse- 
quences of pollution, and already this has led 
to greater appreciation by Toc H members of 
natural beauty and of the skill of the men and 
women who use modern resources wisely. 


High mark for fellowship 


Toc H Yorkshire must therefore also contain 
such diversity—and it does] We have a right 
mixture of men and women in our 60 branches. 
Fellowship gets a high mark in Yorkshire and 
it is this fellowship which determines the 
degree of our jobmastery. To single out any 
branch or any particular job would be 
invidious, but you name a service or job and 
the chances are it’s happening here. If itisn’‘t, 
tell us about it and a genuine effort will be 
made to tackle it. Colsterdale is an example. 
Against considerable odds it is now open, 
though still not complete. Many folk, young 
and old, will have enjoyed a stay at Colsterdale 
this year. 

Toc H Yorkshire has always been fortunate 
in its leadership—even if some do not realise 
the contribution they make by holding 
responsibility in a Movement which is far 
bigger than their county, rather than just being 
a member of a local family. It was not 
accidental that Dick Stayman, the writer of 
the World Chain of Light message, turned to 
the psalmist for his text, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills” | Those who work at 
Colsterdale and, indeed, many of those using 
the centre. know something of what the 
psalmist meant. Perhaps there will be more 
who will understand the challenge, like the 
boy from the seventeenth floor of a tower 
black of flats, who said to his leader, “This 
place makes you feel a person and much less 
of an ant”. 

It would seem that our Movement and our 
day call for the directive to “lift up our eyes”. 
Perhaps we would then focus our sights more 


clearly ; after all we have a compass pointing 
the direction. Many appear not only unable 
to see, but also to have broken the compass— 
they are wrong when they say Toc H is 
finished. Others try to find direction in 
committees, and talk endlessly about words— 
not very efficient! A few build ivory towers— 
the word “empire” is so suspect! If ever our 
Movement and our day needed a shepherd it 
is now. Oris that too naive? In our day man 
has landed on the moon, yet the wonder of 
that pales into insignificance in the light of 
protests, permissiveness, demos’, poverty, the 


subjection of people to things. Surely the 
greatest contradiction in history is our 
affluence. Perhaps Toc H Yorkshire and 


elsewhere should be more diverse and 
contradictory! Get folk working together 
where they are, and wandering in the hills so 
that some may see a wild flower ; from a high 
point at Colsterdale they may see that even 
the size of Yorkshire is only a pointer to the 
magnitude of a person—every person we take 
time and trouble to work with and for. 
Point Three in its editorials and in its other 
pages tells us how and why. In the age of the 
moon landing it is still man that has ta be 
discovered, not property, not words, not 
empires—but just a man. 

So join with us at Colsterdale : when we lift 
our eyes we will be praying that the great work 
of Toc H in Yorkshire will be greater. We need 
your help, pray with us for this our Movement. 


The lounge at Colsterdale. It is worth recalling 
that when Toc H started the project this raom 
contained crumbling beams, fallan masonry and 
the rotting carcass of a sheep. 


Photograph: Sunday Mirror 


Following the article in our August issue on the 


plight of children in some of Britain's subnormality 


hospitals, Eileen Mullen writes about some of the 
pioneering activities of the National Society for 
Mentally Handicapped Children. 


A young man moves forward to the centre 
stage microphone, smart in his boater and 
bow-tie. “Give me the moonlight,” he sings, 
relaxed and confident that the audience 
approves. Enthusiastic applause follows the 
last note. 

It's an unusual performance for Sadlers 
Wells. The artist and most of the audience at 
this annual Gateway Rally are mentally handi- 
capped. The warmth and generosity of the 
audience response would be the envy of 
many established performers. 

The back stage crew, initially somewhat 
bemused by the succession of singing and 
dancing acts, makeshift props and settings, 
finally pronounce the afternoon's entertain- 
ment as “not bad”. High praise indeed from 
such professionals. 

The Gateway Rally at Sadlers Wells each 
year brings together all the Gateway Clubs 
from Greater London and visitors from further 
afield. The entertainment which they offer 
each other is the culmination of weeks of 
preparation and activity by scores of people. 
The London Gateway Clubs alone depend on 
1,500 volunteers to run them. 

The National Federation of Gateway Clubs 
is probably the fastest growing “youth” 
movement in the country. The inverted 
commas are necessary, because Gateway 
offers leisure time activities specially adapted 
for the needs of the mentally handicapped. 
Many of the members are chronologically long 
past adolescence, though mentally they will 
never reach their teens. 

They are the lucky ones, for they can still 
live at home, with their families, in the 
community. Daily attendance at a junior or 
adult training centre might even lead to open 
employment. Forallofthem the Club meetings 
offer an opportunity to relax with their peers, 
to discover new activities, to develop latent 
talents. 

Gateway is fun—but at the same time 
educational. Here, often for the first time, 
there's the opportunity to play table tennis 
and football, to sing and dance. For the more 
adventurous it may mean camping, swimming 


or canoeing. Inevitably the range of activities 
depends very much on the energy of the 
voluntary club leaders and helpers. Frequent 
warkshop weekends are organised for them 
by the National Federation where ideas can 
be swopped. 

Clubs meet each other from time to time, 
not only for shows like the one at Sadlers 
Wells, but for sports meetings or swimming 
galas, 

All this activity belies the difficulty and 
effort behind the scenes. Getting somewhere 
to meet can often present insuperable 
problems. There is still so much misunder- 
Standing and suspicion about the mentally 
handicapped that people fear for their 
premises. 

Then there is the question of transport. Itis a 
triumphant day when a mentally handicapped 
young person can confidently use public 
transport. More often Club members have to 
be collected and delivered. 


The Link Scheme 


A willing army of volunteers somehow 
seems to cope with these problems, spurred 
on by the thought that their Club members 
will be confused and disappointed if they are 
let down. 

This country is probably unique in offering 
organised leisure activities for its retarded 
young people and it must surely stem from our 
long tradition of voluntary service 

The National Society for Mentally Handi- 
capped Children is a parent organisation 
which has pioneered in this and many other 
directions. It is the 400 local societies 
throughout the country which are forming the 
basis of the Link Scheme to organise 
voluntary assistance for subnormality hos- 
pitals. This scheme aims to tailor the assis- 
tance to the needs of the hospital. In one 
there's a play group: others may prefer 
assistance with sorting laundry. 

It was NSMHC which hammered out a 
Trusteeship Scheme to begin to answer the 
question, “What happens to my child if | die?” 
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Voluntary workers are an invaluable source of extra instruction in the everyday important things 


in life. 


Under the scheme parents have the reas- 
surance of knowing that a specially appointed 
visitor will take a cantinuing interest in the 
welfare of their child. This scheme is growing 
rapidly. As the number of beneficiaries in- 
creases, more and more visitors will be required. 

One in every hundred babies is born mentally 
handicapped. There is no evidence to show 
that the incidence is on the increase, but with 
greater life expectancy for all of us, so the 
numbers of the mentally handicapped swell. 
Their problems are hard to understand. What 
society will accept from a three year old, it 
criticises in a sixteen year old with a mental age 
of three. 


welcome point 


NSMHC Photo 


But recent years have seen some Softening 
in attitudes. Improvements in education and 
training mean that more and more of the 
mentally handicapped have the opportunity 
to develop their limited potential to the full 
More of them are capable of holding down 
jobs where employers and employees alike 
will extend the opportunity. 

Mental handicap is the last of the disabilities 
to be brought out into the open. It presents a 
challenge to society which is slowly being 
taken up. But to dream of a world in which 
all the mentally handicapped really enjoy 
“community care” is perhaps still to sing 
“Give me the moonlight”. 


The following branches elected new members during August: 


et eeraacon dumber (i). 


2 Broadstairs & St. Peters (w), Milford-on-Sea (w), Seaton Carew (w). 


T—Aigburth (w), Ashtead (w), Beck Row (m), Blackburn (m), Buckingham (m), Central (m), 
Central (w), Edenbridge (m), Hallam (m), Harefield (j), Maidenhead (j), Malton (m), Margate 
(w). Shelthorpe (w), Staxton/Flixton (m), Uckfield (m), Walton (Som.) (w), Welling- 


borough (m), Workington (w). 


We extend a warm welcome to the 32 new members. 
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an instinct for others 


We hope that this, the first of 
three articles based on talks 
he gave at this year’s staff 
conference, will not be John 
Jones’ last contributions to 
these pages, but they will be 
his last as a member of the 
staff, since he is shortly re- 
tiring. 

Vulgarity and squalor in habit and character 
among people with whom we live and work 
are an offence in every way, but the thing we 
have to guard against is any pharisaism in our 
relationship to them. In this situation it is 
better to risk a certain sentimentalism, but 
there is need for neither. Forgive me if | 
remind you that Dylan Thomas's "Under Milk 
Wood” was a shock to respectable people in 
South Wales. Many Chapel Ministers were 
outspoken againstit. But they had missed the 
heart and pain and relationship of the whole 
thing. Our class and religious standards may 
devise for us patterns and prejudices which 
involve the exclusion and condemnation of 
people who fail to measure up to them. This 
is fatal for our work in Toc H. Besides, it 
misses the whole meaning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ and his relationship in grace in 
all sorts and conditions of men. Seeking and 
saving the last, the least and the lost is no new 
legalism. It is the freedom of love and 
therefore the freedom of intelligence in 
relationship to all men. It is easy (from a 
distance) to applaud the abolition of hanging 


STAFF SALARIES 


or the enlightened establishing of social rights 
for homosexuals and still be worn down to 
despair and despising by the fecklessness and 
laose living and all the petty comedy and 
tragedy of problem families and day to day 
relationship with smelly folk not like ourselves. 

Well, there are more ordinary folk, regenerate 
Or unregenerate, than there are mystical 
visions. Love of the brethren is not a private 
and pious guild ; it involves social knowledge 
and real caring ; it involves belief in people as 
people in every walk of life. If they are in the 
prison house of their own bondage and we 
cannot help them we are not to tighten the 
chains. We had better all remember the 
relativities of our status and freedom. If it 
comes to judgement in God's sight which of 
us could stand ? 

But we are forgetting the essential thing 
that the more we experience the meaning and 
relationship of the grace of Christ the more 
likely it becomes that we shall develop an 
instinct for other people and their situation. 
A relationship which involves respect for 
persons must be alive with a sensitive 
sympathy and a right feeling for the significant 
factors of the situation. A wrong appraisal or 
a hasty condemnation could act like a 
poisoned thorn or even dynamite. 

The act of prayer should make us repentant 
towards our fellaw men as a realistic act of 
confession before God. In this way we learn 
how we are bound together in the bundle of 
life. We learn appreciation and see through 
Statistics to persons and learn that we are 
debtors not only to the societies of antiquity 
but to our own flesh and blood in this present 
living world. 


George Liddle Honorary Treasurer 


lt appears that there may be some mis- 
understanding of the “Continuity Scale” and 
its purpose (Point Three, August 1970). The 
intent of the Central Executives in 1968 in 
introducing this scale, on the strong recom- 
mendations of the Finance and Personnel 
Committees, was to provide long serving 
members of the staff with an opportunity to 
save towards the provision of a house which 
they will need on retirement. The new basic 
salary scale is insufficient to enable them to 
do this. The first few increments of £90 into 
the Continuity Scale were made in November 
1969: the salary of no member of the staff 
affected is likely to reach the maximum before, 
at the earliest, 1978. In neither the basic 


scale nor the Continuity Scale are increments 
given automatically, they are earned. 

Writing this gives me the welcome 
opportunity of telling the whole membership 
that, thanks to their increased support of the 
Family Purse, it has been possible to give all 
members of the staff and our pensioners a 
modest cost of living allowance to offset in 
part the effects of the inflation which has taken 
piace since the new scales were introduced. 
Your generosity and efforts have mada this 
possible and all thanks are due to you. 

Many of us believe that our salary scales are 
still too low and | ask for your further help in 
raising the additional income necessary to 
remedy this. 
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newspoint 


Legal advice scheme launched 
in Nottingham 


Eric Smith 


For the past 18 months Nottingham 
City branch, with the co-operation of 
the Young Solicitors Group, have been 
running a Legal Advice Centre at 31 
Shakespeare Street every Thursday 
evening from seven to nine o'clock, as an 
experiment. Some 200 people have 
received advice and assistance and it is 
felt that the need for this Centre has 
been proved. The advice sought and 
given ranges from domestic and matri- 
monial problems to financial ones, due 
to hire purchase commitments, main- 
tenance orders and debts of all descrip- 
tions, employment benefits and terms 
of employment, as well as social 
security benefit problems and the 
inevitable quarrel with the neighbours. 
It has also been evident that social 
welfare workers and probation officers 
have been greatly helped occasionally by 
the advice they have obtained from this 
Centre. The necessity to go beyond the 
straightforward advice stage occurs 
from time to time. 

The need for such Centres has 
increased over the past years because of 
the difficulties many people have in 
understanding how the law, which is 
becoming more and more important to 
everyone in various ways, affects them 
in particular. Many of the less well off 
members of the community fail to seek 
legal advice and assistance on their 
problems because they are unaware that 
solicitors dea] with such matters, or 
because they do not know where a 
solicitor’s office is siruated in their city. 
The solicitor’s office is also inclined to 
be an awe-inspiring place and the 
solicitor himself is thought of as a 
prosecutor of the law and not as an 
adviser and counsellor. Unless a mem- 
ber of the public has an introduction to 
a solicitor he is disinclined to go 
through the solicitor’s office door which 


SQUARE ONE 


is the first step to receiving legal advice. 

The President of the Law Society has 
reminded all interested in this type of 
work that “in the long term charity is 
no basis for a national or any other legal 
aid scheme”. It is apparent that the 
existing legal aid and advice scheme 
which is financed through the State will 
have to be improved so that a better 
service can be given to the public and 
the solicitors’ participation in it made 
financially attractive. All acquainted 
with this problem do not doubt that to 
have a financially sound legal aid and 
advice scheme operating in the places 
where it is needed is better than creating 
what could grow into just another 
charitable institution. 


Toc H efficiency praised 
by police and press 


The success of Hythe’s two yearly 
Venetian Féte—this year attended by 
30,000 people—has in the past been 
marred by the inadequacy of the car 
parking arrangements, which meant that 
people had to wait anything up to two 
hours to get out of the car parks. 
Members of Hythe branch this year 
volunteered to take over the parking 
arrangements and, in co-operation with 
the police, an improved system was 
worked out. So successful was it that 
both car parks were completely cleared 
within 45 minutes of the finish of the 
féte. The work of the amateur car park 
attendants—drawn from Hythe and 
other Kent branches—was highly 
praised by the police and by the local 
paper. 

The Venetian Féte—so called be- 
cause the procession of decorated floats 
takes place on the canal rather than 
through the streets of the town—raises 
money for local charities. 


STUART HIBBERD OPENS NEW SHELTER 


Over 160 people saw former world famous BSC announcer, Stuart Hibberd, officially 
hand over to Budlelgh Salterton Council Chairman, W. F. Hamer, a shelter on the 
station road green. The shelter was a gift from the local Toc H branch after receiving a 
legacy from the late Mias Hilda Hasall. In the centre of the picture Is H. W. Tenney, Chair- 
man of Budleigh Saiterton branch. The branch ls hopeful that they will ba able to maka 
more contributions to the elderly and townspeople of Audlaigh. 

Photo: Express & Echo, Exeter. 


Don't stand up and make speeches. 


Sit down and talk sense. 


Tubby—Toe H Fournal, 
December 1925 
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Workshop 42 to 
return to 
Albert Hall 


Whatever our views about the perfor- 
mance of “Light” at the Albert Hall it is 
already clear that Workshop 42 is one 
of the most significant and exciting 
developments ever to grow from a 
Toc H Festival. Since the middle of 
August these young people have been 
coming together on Tower Hill evefy 
Sunday and the numbers grow each 
week—over 90 people are now regularly 
involved, under the leadership of Dora 
Bullivant. Workshop 42 has accepted 
an invitation to be the focal point of a 
meeting at the Festival Hall on March 
26 next year which will launch the 
United Nations Intemational Year to 
combat Racism and Racial Discrimina- 
tion. And on April 10 the Workshop 
will be returning to the Albert Hall 
for a Youth Festival sponsored by War 
on Want. 

The young people are developing an 
ever-deepening awareness of human 
problems and of the principles on which 
the Toc H Movement is based, and they 
arc concerned to communicate this 
awareness not only to their own 
generation. Immediately after the 
Toc H Festival Evening the cast held1 
party at Mark I, to which some invited 
their parents and others invited their 
landladies. This is one indication of 
their desire to communicate across the 
“generation gap”. 

Those who have had the opportunity 
of being present at the Sunday meetings 
of Workshop 42 have been deeply 
impressed by what is being achieved. 
There is no outward resemblance to any 
normal Toc H meeting but nonetheless 
the enthusiasm and the compassion and 
the concern for “all sorts and conditions 
of men” are very close to the heart of 
what Toc H is all about. 


Volunteers wanted 


The Association for the Prevention of 
Addiction has opened a non-residential 
centre for registered drug addicts in 
central London. This centre is mainly 
staffed by volunteer workers and, at the 
moment, there is an urgent need for men 
aged between 25 and 40, who are 
willing to give up one evening a week to 
work with the addicts. Anyone inter- 
ested should contact: Mr. A. E. Reed, 
144-146 New Bond Street, London, 
W.1, tel: 01-499 6671. 


When lan Groves and Pauline Brier decided to marry the local Toc H branches slipped 
into top gear to arrange a unique “family” influenced wedding. 


Both the bride and groom are members of Huddersfield Youth Action. 
The bride's father is Harry Brier, Central Executive. 


best man, Peter Richardson. 


So was the 


The caramony was conducted by John Gingell, formar Northern Region staff. 

The wedding dress was made by Joyce Lockwood, Huddersfield women’s branch and 
the cake was made by Joan Burrill, Paddock Women’s branch. The honeymoon was 
spent at Warden Manor with eight mambers of Youth Action. 


What a day! 


Photo: G. Tinker, Elland, Yorks. 


66 SLEEP ROUGH IN CITY CENTRE 


What was described by the Birmingham 
Evening Mail as “the most thorough 
probe yet into the city’s tramp problem” 
was carried out by Toc H one night in 
August. 70 volunteers spent from 
midnight to 5 a.m. checking all-night 
cafés, derelict buildings and waste land 
in inner Birmingham. 21 people were 
found sleeping rough and 45 were in 
cafés or wandering around in the open. 
Of the total of 66, two were elderly 
women and 10 were men in the 17-25 
age group. 

This survey of vagrants was part of 
an attempt by Toc H and Christian 
Action to assess the need for a small 
hostel providing shelter for the night. 
The results are now being considered 
by a committee charged with deciding 
whether an appeal for funds is justified. 

John Mitchell, of the Midland 
Regional staff, believes that the true 
figure of vagrants in central Birmingham 
is probably higher than the 66 found by 
the survey. “Despite the thoroughness 
of our methads—we took descriptions 
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to make sure we did not report double 
sightings—I still believe we have not 
yet assessed the full enormity of 
Birmingham’s homeless problem,” he 
said. “We did not have the time to 
check every likely location and we 
covered only a small part of the city.” 


MODERN RARITY 


The age of wonder is not dead, happy 
to relate. A colleague reports watching 
a band of boys racing to catch sight of a 
20th Century rarity. 

What was it that had caught their 
imagination? Not a satellite, certainly 
—they became a dull reality many 
moons ago. Not Concorde—only its 
supersonic bangs can wake the populace 
from its bored stupor. Not the latest 
streamlined limousine—there are half- 
a-dozen parked in every street. 

“Come on!” yelled one of the lads. 
“Quickly! Look at this! It’s a horse!” 
Dorset Evening Echo, 11 September, 1970 


ARE WE TOO QUICK TO 
CONDEMN THE HIPPIE ? 


Percy Compton 


“Pop” has been in the news lately. 
Much has been written (and screened) 
about the Isle of Wight Music Festival. 
Journalists and cartoonists have some- 
thing in common. They seize on a 
newsworthy feature and portray it 
slightly larger than life. 

Two members of the Island Toc H 
were involved in the Festival in a small 
way, as members of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, which had a 
Field Hospital on the site. Bert Dorow 
(of Ryde) was on stretcher parties and 
pays tribute to help given them, even 
on Desolation Hill, when casualties had 
to be removed to hospital. This was 
on the Downs overlooking the site, 
where thousands who were not pre- 
pared to pay for their entertainment 
were camped, and these included most 
of the trouble makers. 

The writer, who was camping with a 
Jarge youth group in Freshwater, was 
Staff Officer in charge of maintenance 
of the 5 marquees comprising the 
hospital and was on duty twice a day. 
Some 1,500 cases were dealt with and 
for 5 days patients were being treated 
by one or more doctors continuously. 
The casualty department was never 
without patients until the Festival ended. 

The young folk were most grateful 
for the service so freely given. One 
put a £l note into a tin to show what 
he felt. While Bert was on duty at 
the Yarmouth slipway a number of 
returning fans said ‘‘thank you”. 


Street stall 
raises funds 


Jack Roberis 


Aylestone branch near Leicester are 
working hard by various efforts to raise 
£250 for a guide dog for a blind person. 
Onc of our members has two daughters 
and, quite unknown to him, they got 
together with a friend and arranged a 
street stall which raised £7 3s. This 
just snowballed and people passing 
their stall either gave them money or 
went back home to ferch something for 
them to sell, The three enthusiasts 
were: Susan Cockington, aged 7, her 
sister, Angela, aged 9 and Sharon 
Garner, aged 14. 


With such a huge gathering it was 
inevitable that there would be some 
“bad hats’, and one of our Toc H 
Builders worked overtime on the Bench 
dealing with drug pedlars and others 
who came in search of easy money, or 
to disrupt the Festival. Many of the 
latter seemed to be of French Colonial 
origin. The vast majority, in spite of 
their “way out? gear, were decent 
young people such as those who graced 
our own Festival recently. Those I 
gave lifts to all wished to present a 
good image to the public, and were 
sad that so many folk lacked ‘‘fair- 
mindedness’. Shopkeepers, postmen, 
bus crews, first aiders and even police, 
told of their politeness, patience and 
general good behaviour. ‘“‘Mavericks”’ 
make the news (one chap even bit a 
guard dog!). It took 7 policemen, a 
baton and a doctor’s syringe to subdue 
one mentally disturbed man. 

Returning fans seemed well content 
with the entertainment, the “‘together- 
ness”, and the weather. The Islanders’ 
worst pre-Festival fears proved very 
largely unfounded. 


“We are the 
Champions.” say 
Black Knights at 
Conway Camp 


Eleven boys from the Winsford and 
Northwich district were given a weeks 
camping holiday by the Conway branch 
on a site suitably named “Fairy Glen”, 
Dwygyfylchi. Members of Crewe 
branch provided the camp staff under 
the direction of John Hayes, an ex- 
perienced Cub-Scout leader, co-opted 
for the week. Conway branch financed 
the project. 

The 11 boys were divided into three 
teams: The Black Knights, the Red 
Spitfires and The Bulldogs. Points 
were awarded during the week for 
efficiency, tidiness, good behaviour and 
games. Visits were arranged to Conway 
Castle, a Carnival and included a bus 
trip to Llandudno and boat rides. 
Conway and Mochdre, somewhat rashly, 
challenged the boys to a cricket match 
and were gracious in defeat. 

John Hayes closed his report with the 
remark, ‘‘a happy bunch of boys settled 
down for the night after hearing that 
the Black Knights had accumulated 
239 points to win the competition.” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Since our last issue went to press we have received the following 
definition from Brian Dickson, a Vice-President of Toc H: 

Toc H is an adventure in creative friendship. It seeks to bring people 
together so that their minds may meet and to help them, through using their 
varied gifts in the service of God and those in need, to find their true selves 
and the purpose for which they were created. 


This month, as last, we fea- 
ture a building. Eileen 
Burnett writes about Adams 
House in Torquay. 


The first secretary of Torquay women’s branch 
was Carrie Adams. After her death her 
mother maintained her lively interest in the 
branch. In particular, Mrs. Adams was 
worried that we had no permanent home of 
our own. One day | received from her 
through the post a wonderful gift of £1,500. 

After the joy, the headaches. Following 
many months of searching a site was found 
on which we thought we could erect a 
prefabricated hut. However, this plan was 
turned down by the local council as no space 
was available for a car park. 

After further months of searching a small 
house was found which we thought would be 
a suitable home far Toc H, but the purchase 
price was £2,250. The men’s and women's 
branches decided to be bold and seek a 
mortgage for the balance of £750. We 
envisaged using the downstairs rooms for our 
meetings and letting the upstairs flat until such 
time as the £750 was paid off. Then we 
dreamed of using the flat to give free holidays 
to people in need. 

| visited Mrs. Adams and told her of our 
hopes and plans. In the post the following 
morning | received a cheque for £850. The 
additional £100 was to enable us to have the 
two downstairs rooms made into one large 
meeting room. Within a few weeks Adams 
House (named in memory of Carrie Adams) 


obituary 


Mrs. Adams (seated centre) with members of Torquay branch: 


had been completely furnished and thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Our first year's guests came on the 
recommendation of branches in Exeter. The 
second year, guests came from Bristol. When 
| became a Central Councillor | was able, 
through fellow Councillors, to make Adams 
House more widely known in Toc H. Visitors 
have come from as far afield as Oldham, 
where the branch have paid the fare of a 
family who came to Torquay. We have also 
become known, through Toc H members, to 
Councils of Social Service in various parts of 
the country. Over 100 people in all have been 
made welcome at Adams House. We have 
kept cantact with several of the families who 
have been our guests, sending them presents 
at Christmas. While the families aie in 
Torquay local members occasionally take 
them out on car trips. 


We regret to announce the death of the following members: 
In May: Constance Miller (Morecambe). In June: Geoffrey C. Baldwin (Durdham Down), 


William E. Moss (Newton Abbot). 


In July: Frederick H. Grange (Ryde). 


In August: 


Ida F. Barson (Wembley), Sydney Cheetham (Porlock), Anne Clarke (Kendal), George Dance 
(Chester-le-Street), Wilfred J. Dawkins (Maybush), Frederick W. Goatley (Herne Bay), 
Ethel A. McCullogh (Stranton), Alfred E. Offer (Harpenden), Margaret M. Parker (Southport), 


Frederick J. C. Payne (Looe). 
We give thanks for their lives. 
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Photos John Burgess 
Projects Co-ordinator 


Another project season is over and the 
photographs on these pages highlight some 
of the activities of this hectic summer. 
Already, however, John Burgess, the projects 
co-ordinator, is starting to plan next year's 
projects and to consider what changes may 
be needed in the light of this summer's 
experience. Certain conclusions seem clear: 

1. There is a definite demand for more 
projects in late June or early July. During 
this “post-A Level” period many schools are 
happy to release their senior pupils for 
activities of this kind. 

2. Equally, there is a need for more projects 


y cee * i i SS = a 5 4 i “= during late September. The one this year, at 
—_ N i À c ~- Bracklesham Bay, was heavily over- 
S eeeer (aed Oa) Mark I Borba = subscribed. Students who need to earn 


(ont e 5 money during the summer are happy to take 
part in a Toc H project at the end of the 
vacation, but are naturally reluctant to do so 
in the middle. 

3. There are good reasons for believing we 
should run more projects for a younger age 
group—14 plus rather than 17 plus. Perhaps 
we should return to the nature conservation 
work that featured largely in the programme 
in the early days of projects. There is 
certainly a need for more projects like the one 
at Frimhurst, which mixed manual work with 
organised local activities. 

4. This brings us to the most important 
point of all. Frimhurst was one of several 
Projects sponsored directly by Toc H branches 
—in this case Farnham. Another, at Red Leys 
children’s home, suggested by the Guildford 
and Ash branches, involved looking after the 
children, and was a logical extension of the 
work done at the home by these branches 


© ar 


Mentally Handicapped patients from Southend at Woburn 


piani i l | Sieg) ye effective introduction to the Movement it is 
clearly desirable that, where possible, they 
should be organised in conjunction with 
Toc H locally. This is particularly so where 
they can be continuations of jobs done by the 
branch regularly. 

John Burgess, therefore, asks all branches 
to consider whether any of their jobs, 
especially those in connection with children’s 
homes or other institutions, might make 
suitable projects for next summer and, if so, to 
contact him at Crutched Friars House, 
Crutched Friars, London EC3N 2AL. Accom- 
modation would have to be arranged, either in 
the home or nearby—some branch rooms 
would be quite suitable for this purpose. 
John would also be glad to hear from any wha 
have suggestions to make that might be 
helpful to the Youth Committee in its planning 
for 1971. 


The holiday play schame begins at Waddon Estate, Croydon. 


throughout the year. If projects are to be an e 


Loan 
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Plannaproject for 71 


Archery Classes during the 
121 projact in Surrey. 


Ball gama with a diffarence at a 
unique Dor Knap occasion. Volunteers 
from Surrey gave a waok's holiday to 
handicapped Toc H members from all 
over the country. 


A boy meets a cat during the project 
for mentally handicapped children at 
Rotherfield hospital. 
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a man of the peopie 


Tom Dent Chairman Harpenden branch 


This year is the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of a very great Englishman, whose work 
may well appeal especially to members of 
Toc H. Charles Dickens was above all 
interested in people more than things and for 
that reason he was a supporter of many good 
causes (the writer has reason to be grateful 
for his interest in Great Ormond Street 
Children’s Hospital) and a relentless op- 
ponent of many evils—the brutal workhouses 
of Oliver Twist, the debtors’ prisons of 
Pickwick Papers and Little Dorrit, the factory 
conditions of Hard Times, the terrible schools 
of Nicholas Nickleby and the legal delays of 
Bleak House. 

There seems nothing to explain the genius 
of this man of quite ordinary parentage, whose 
early years and education were overshadowed 
by what Mr. Micawber (a portrait of his own 
father) would have called “temporary pecun- 
iary embarrassment”. Yet before he was 30 
everyone in England who cared for books 
waited impatiently for the next instalment of 
his latest story, and if he had not become a 


great writer he would probably have been a 
great actor. He created characters who were 
so real that many of them are known to 
people who have never read a line of what he 
wrote. It is said that he was sentimental (but 
perhaps some of the critics who say this 
would be the better for a little less cynicism) 
and that his characters were exaggerated, but 
most of them were modelled on people whom 
he had known, and | have met many men and 
women who could have stepped out of one 
of his books. 

Dickens had faults as a man and a writer, 
but when he killed himself by overwork at the 
age of 58 the nation mourned him. | 
recommend anyone who has not read his 
books to try them, and to start with one with 
which | began, which is largely the story of 
his own life and contains some of his best 
characters. Dickens himself wrote of it “Like 
many fond parents | have in my heart of 
hearts a favourite child. And his name is 
David Copperfield’. 


RICHARD 


Edwin Harrison 


An episode, momentary, and entirely mine: 


A figure, knee high standing in the brine. 
Standing there to gaze, into the illimitable 
The horizon’s haze. 


No care, no fear, alone and motionless; 


Just a fleeting span 


Of time; oh so full, so inexplicable, 


Eternity disposed 
In one small man. 


Brothers, parents, the glory of the sands 


Way there behind him 
Once so meaningful 
Forgotten. 


The shining eyes, the glowing senses wrapt 

In heaving ocean, in diamond flash of sky 
Cannot this purest intellect deny. 

A shout, stentorian, but perfect ears are closed 
A greater power than mine is here reposed. 

So can a lifetime of experience yet derive 

Such beauty, such wonder, from a child of five. 
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Magazine, Toc H, 41 Trinity Square, London, EC3N 4DJ. (01-709 0472) 


ROSEACRE ROSES are shown at Royal 
Horticultural Halls in London and at the 
nursery at Bedmond, Hemel Hempstead. 
For Toc H members and friends reductions up 
to 123% from list prices, and profits to Family 
Purse. Delivery November-March. Send 
s.a.e. for particulars and show lists, or 1s. for 
colour catalogue: W. E. Bruton, FRHS, 84 
Monks Lane, Newbury, Berks. 


RAISE FUNDS QUICKLY, EASILY. 
Superb ball-pens, combs, brushes, etc., 
gold-stamped branch name. Details: Northern 
Novelties, Bradford 2. 


EASIER FUND RAISING AND BIGGER 
PROFITS. Free Christmas card and 
stationery catalogues. Free extended credit 
facilities, 25% discounts, plus sales bonus 
and approval parcels service. Details from 
TALISMAN GREETINGS LTD., P.O. Box 37, 
3A Totnes Road, Paignton, Devon. 


BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
Hotel Jacobs welcomes 
Toc H parties and indi- 


vidual visitors to this 
lovely old city. Within 
easy reach of other 


famous cities of art, and 
of coast. Good food 
and comfortable accom- 
— nna modation in friendly 
atmosphere. Pleasant restaurant, bar and 
lounge. Parking. English spoken. Strongly 
recommended. Write for brochure and terms 
to Mr. Jules Lietaert, HOTEL JACOBS, 
Baliestraat 1, Bruges, Belgium. 


STOWE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
SERVICES, Buckingham, is having an all 
out drive to equip pensioners with adequate 
heating. A contribution of Green Shield 
stamps, Pink stamps, cigarette coupons, 
etc, however small, would be greatly 
appreciated. Further details of the scheme 
from Richard Theobald at the above address 
or via Buckingham Toc H. 


AN HONEST TEST 


Have you read Bob Knight's important book yet? 


A thoughtful, simply written statement of the purpose 


of Toe I. Essential reading for all concerned with the 


future of the Movement. 


Price—-‘ITwo shillings and Sixpence 
(plus postage Sixpence) 


TOC H DIARIES.... 


The Toc H diary for 1971 will be available shortly. This is the most useful 
Toc H handbook of them all for it includes details of all Area and Regional 
addresses, ceremonies, prayers, training centres, school and youth activities, 
financial facts, as well as information of a more general nature. Ideal 
Christmas present. 

Attractively bound in maroon synthetic leather with symbol in gilt. 


Price 5s. With pencil 5s. 6d. 


---- AND CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CARD ONE From an original drawing by 
Karen Hull. With greeting inside. 
Complete with envelope. 6s. 


per dozen. 


CARD TWO The card with the Toc H symbol 
embossed in orange, first prod- 
uced last year, is offered, while 
stocks last, at the reduced price 
of 4s. per dozen. 


POSTAGE/PACKING 1s. up to two doz. cards. 


1s. 6d. over two doz. cards. 
ORDER FORM To Toc H Publications, 
15 Trinity Square, 
LONDON, EC3N 48S 


(Usa BLOCK CAPITALS please) Date 1970 


From branch/group 


Name 


Address 
a 
PLEASE SEND £ S. d. 
doz. Christmas Cards style ONE at 6s per doz. 
doz. Christmas Cards style TWO at 4s. per doz. 
POSTAGE up to 2 doz. total 1s., over 2 doz. total 1s. 6d. 
copies 1971 Diary at 5s. each © Sone] eed i 


copies 1971 Diary with pencil at 5s. 6d. each 


ENCLOSED IS CHEQUE/P.O. VALUE £ 


SIGNED. arn ci i 


